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St. Thomas Aquinas 


W. CoLEeMAN NEvIts, S.J. 


A sermon preached at the Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, New York, 
on March 8, 1936, on the occasion of the celebration of the 350th 
anniversary of the issuance of the Papal Bull, Salvator, 
which conferred singular honors on St. Thomas. 


ERE is a yearning in the human heart not to be for- 

gotten. The pathetic petition made to the crucified 
Christ, “Lord, remember me!” was amply rewarded, for 
our dear Saviour knows how deepset is man’s desire to live 
on in the memory of those who come after Him. We feel 
this for all who are near and dear to us. It is this emotion 
that prompts the rearing of monuments, it is this universal 
feeling that urges the setting of endless memorials. Not 
only men, but nations would not be forgotten, and all ages 
have seen tireless efforts to frustrate devouring time, and 
foolish bulwarks “against the wreckful siege of battering 
days.” 

Historians have pointed to the Seven Wonders of the 
Ancient World—to the Pyramids of Egypt extending sixty 
miles on the West bank of the Nile, built three thousand 
years before the Christian era, the highest boast of the old- 
est known civilization; but its glory is all embalmed in de- 
parted worth; it is best portrayed by the changeless calm of 
the crumbling sphinx that stares into endless space like a 
pensive but desperate shipwrecked sailor upon a desert 
island. When the Babylonians reared their “Hanging Gar- 
dens” in the palace of King Nabuchodonosor, they little 
thought the time would ever come when these too would 
be mortal. In the fifth century the Ionian Cities reared at 
Ephesus what they thought to be an undying Temple to 
Diana, but its many tons of Parian marble were burnt with- 
in two hundred years. When the Greeks to their God Jupi- 
ter built in the valley of Olympia a wondrous marble statue 
encrusted with gold and ivory, when they placed the Colos- 
sus of Rhodes, a brass monument of their sun-god, Apollo, 
one hundred and nine feet high, they never dreamed that 
a day would come when this would crumble and be a mere 
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memory. It was at Halicarnassus, in Asia Minor, that the 
faithful Queen Artemisia built the famous tomb of her 
spouse, Mausolus, the deceased King of Caria, as an ever- 
lasting memorial. The name Mausoleum has persisted, but 
the tomb was destroyed by earthquake and proved as mor- 
tal as the ashes it contained. Alexander the Great, when he 
placed his watch tower on the island of Pharos, in the port 
of Alexandria, felt assured that for all ages this famous light- 
house, four hundred feet in the air, would guide the ships 
of the Mediterranean till the end of time. Like all the other 
wonders of the world, it too has disappeared, as it is of 
the earth earthy. 

It was the boast of a pagan poet that by his writings he 
had reared a monument more lasting than bronze, and for 
nearly two thousand years he has been read in schools and 
admired by every lover of letters. But he too has built for 
time, and his work is a part of sad mortality. 

We are assembled to honor one who has reared a monu- 
ment that reaches to heaven, a memorial that will never die. 
Of the greatest philosophical and theological work from the 
pen of man it has been said: Post Summam Thome nihil 
restat nisi lumen glorie, which we may paraphrase in trans- 
lating: “When we have completed our study of the monu- 
mental work of St. Thomas Aquinas’ Summa Theologica, 
we must wait till the dawn of eternal glory for any greater 
splendor of truth.” When the Fathers were gathered at 
the epoch-making Council of Trent, it is no wonder that 
on the altar there rested a threefold beacon light, the Holy 
Scriptures, the Decrees of the Sovereign Pontiffs and the 
Summa of St. Thomas. The Holy Spirit of Truth would 
thus protect the infallibility of th® Church. 

In his great encyclical on the “Restoration of Christian 
Philosophy,” Leo XIII likens St. Thomas to the sun, for 
has he not “warmed the whole earth with the splendor of his 
teaching?” And our present Holy Father Pius XI, glori- 
ously reigning, uses the same similitude on the six hun- 
dredth anniversary of St. Thomas’ canonization, attributing 
to him “the characteristic of the sun, because while he 
brought to minds the light of science, there burned in his 
will the fire of virtue.’ The Pontiff shows that in this 
harmonious “union of doctrine with piety, of erudition with 
virtue, of truth with charity,” the wise and saintly doctor 
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is a brilliant example of what he has himself written: “Life 
is greater than doctrine, because life conduces to the science 
of truth, and if a man shall have placed all his zeal in know- 
ing the things that are above nature, through this very cir- 
cumstance he shall feel himself not a little incited to perfect 
living, nor will such a science, whose beauty charms and 
attracts to itself, ever be called arid or inert, but active in 
a supreme measure.” 

Perhaps in comparing St. Thomas to the sun, the ears 
of the learned Pontiffs were reéchoing the music of the tenth 
canto of the “Paradiso,” where the sublimest of all poets 
enters the heaven of the Sun, “the Minister of Nature all- 
supreme.” For just as the sun is the source of light and 
the promoter of all growth in the physical world, so in 
the spiritual world the great theological teachers are most 
resplendent and radiantly productive of virtue. There in 
his great vision Dante has placed the most brilliant sages 
in glory. With historic justice as well as poetic inspiration 
is St. Thomas Aquinas chosen leader of them all, purest 
lamb of the holy white-robed flock shepherded by St. Dom- 
inic. No doubt poet and pontiff have really been inspired 
by the scroll of the Old Testament. In the prophecy of 
Daniel we read: “They that are learned shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that instruct many 
to justice, as stars for all eternity.” (Dan. xii, 3.) 

In 1215, when the Spanish nobleman, Dominic Guzman, 
founded his Order of Preachers, the Domini Canes, the 
Hounds of Heaven, he organized an army against the Albi- 
gensian heresy, which sought to undermine the very founda- 
tion of Catholic Faith and Morals. He saw that henceforth 
the greatest struggle of Christians would be in the arena of 
reason, and that intellectual giants must overcome the dragon 
of false philosophies. Knowledge must go forth from clois- 
tered walls, and the insidious undermining attacks of here- 
tics must be repelled lest those very walls crash and engulf 
the unsuspecting inmates who praise, reverence and serve 
God in lovely piety and unsuspecting simplicity. They must 
be defended by the sword of truth and their monastic homes 
and churches and chapels must rest secure upon the rock of 
sure and firm-set philosophy. Men and women could chant 
their psalms, could pray and love God with childlike devo- 
tion and humility, but lest the serpent might deceive them 
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in their paradise of peace, the sons of St. Dominic went 
forth to scotch the snake and kill it. 

In the Providence of God there was at hand a myriad- 
minded leader whom some have hailed as a second founder 
of the Order of Preachers, and whom all generations have 
called great, Albertus Magnus, Doctor of the Universal 
Church, the great Catholic teacher, using this title not only 
in its restricted sense as a churchman, but in its all-embrac- 
ing meaning, as the philosopher of the universe. He was 
not only the leading theologian and philosopher but showed 
his comprehensive and extensive greatness in botany and 
geology, in anatomy and chemistry, in mechanics and archi- 
tecture, in geography and astronomy. The many-sided 
fabric of his learning renders attempt at mere enumeration 
foolhardy. 

Under such a versatile master was St. Thomas Aquinas 
placed in his early years, and from him not only did he learn 
the intricacies of philosophy and theology, but in him he 
beheld a model of gentleness, piety, and love for the Blessed 
Sacrament, which was to be reflected in the beautiful office 
recited on Corpus Christi, especially in those most devo- 
tional hymns to Our Eucharistic Lord. The voice of St. 
Thomas resounds every moment of the day and night in the 
soul-stirring strains of the O Salutaris and the Tantum 
Ergo, that have become the inspiration of each Benediction. 

The initial impression made at Cologne in the School of 
St. Albertus Magnus was strangely unfavorable. Often 
have we heard that his fellow disciples failed to understand 
Aquinas’ reticence and reserve, and they even ridiculed his 
imperturbability, and thought him dull and dumb. They 
did not recognize that there was hidden in him a brilliant 
sun that would rise from the darkness of a nightly exterior, 
and emblazon the heavens with the noonday splendor of 
his mind. “Dumb Ox,” they called him, but the great 
Albert, with his usual virility, cried out: “We call this man 
a dumb ox, but so loud will be his bellowing in doctrine that 
it will resound throughout the whole world.” 

To St. Thomas Aquinas we might give many honorary 
titles. Like his master, St. Albert, justly named the Great, 
we might call him the Doctor Universal. Is there any part 
of philosophy or theology that he has not treated, and that, 
too, with a completeness, an acuteness and a solidity, that 
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all true and safe philosophers who have come after him are 
quite satisfied to use his works as fundamental in all their 
expositions and developments? He has laid down the laws 
of right reasoning, he has taught in all phases God and 
things spiritual, man and things material. He has eluci- 
dated things evident and clarified as far as can be things 
mysterious. Nor has he shut his eyes to errors of the an- 
cients and of contemporaries; nay, it would seem he had a 
prophetic vision of errors to come, for it is difficult to name 
one which he has not anticipated and amply refuted. 

To those who fight against present day false philoso- 
phies, he presents the armor of truth, and with it victory is 
sure and secure. Even during his lifetime it was said that 
if all philosophy were to be burnt by fire, he alone could 
restore it all. We might add that today, were all books 
destroyed except his Summa, we could under his guidance 
reconstruct the entire system of right philosophy. Rightly, 
then, do we hail the Universal Doctor and Perennial Phi- 
losopher. And we may correctly call him the Doctor Inter- 
national, for there is no land in the Occident or the Orient 
where he is not the teacher of nations. Others speak of him 
as the Prince of Philosophers. In the long and illustrious 
entourage of the Eternal King of Wisdom, there is one who 
shines forth in his beautiful white robe preéminent. In the 
eyes of the world he was a lowly, humble friar, but at the 
court of Heaven in life as well as after death he was most 
exalted, and his princely writings are the credentials of his 
royal station among the philosophers of all time. 

It is related that as he was traveling with the Master- 
General, John of Germany, on foot from Rome to Paris, 
they approached the latter city, so famous at that time, 
and the General turned and said: “What would you give, 
Brother Thomas, to be King of Paris?” ‘The young man 
smiled and said: “King of Paris? Why, I should rather 
have St. John Chrysostom’s treatise on the gospel of St. 
Matthew than be King of the whole of France.” 

St. Thomas Aquinas would prefer to be the prince of 
Christian philosophy in the service of Christ. the King than 
emperor of the world. He lived not for time but for eternity, 
and his great mind could find rest only in eternal truth, 
and his great heart could only be satisfied with Divine Love. 

He has been compared to Godfrey de Bouillon, the 
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greatest of Crusaders, who conquered the forces of Islam 
and won back for Christianity the holiest of lands. Thomas 
Aquinas has marshaled the forces of his mind, has fired 
_ the artillery of his great intellect, and saved the world for 
Christ and for His Church. 

Others see in him the pilot of the bark of Peter, steering 
it aright and on a steady course against the tempestuous 
storms of ever-rising heresies. With Christ-given power 
he says: ‘‘Peace, be still,” and there is a great calm. 

The Angel of the Schools has been referred to as the 
St. Paul of philosophers. As it were, raised to a third 
heaven and granted a vision of things “that the eye hath 
not seen nor the ear heard, nor hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive.” Did he not exclaim under strict 
secrecy to Brother Reginald, his constant companion, that 
after an ecstasy, it was his last, all he had written seemed 
to him so much rubbish compared with what he had seen in 
the heavens’ vision and what was revealed to him therein? 
We may compare him to the Eagle of Patmos, granted a 
marvelous apocalypse, to see things till his time unseen. 
Surely, too, his great defense of Holy Communion against 
heretics has something of the Johannine force, and his love 
for the Blessed Sacrament breathes like the Disciple whom 
Jesus loved. “Well has written Thomas of the Sacrament 
of My Body” came the voice from the crucifix as he placed 
the scroll on the Eucharist on the altar. And Raphael has 
left in one of his greatest Vatican murals, the Disputa, an 
imposing and impressive likeness of Aquinas. 

It has been lately written “that the one thing which 
separates a saint from the ordinary man is his readiness 
to be one with ordinary men—a saint is long since past any 
desire for distinction.” Whatever extraordinary quality he 
may possess, “he is always trying to hide it,” as this same 
writer puts it, “out of a sort of celestial good manners.” 
Perhaps we might add that herein lies the great difference 
between a saintly aristocrat and a religious snob; “the saint 
has unfathomable horror of playing the Pharisee,” whereas 
his mere mimic. has an overwhelming wish, a vaulting ambi- 
tion that o’erleaps itself, to be unlike the rest of men. St. 
Thomas as a very young man flung away the trappings of 
worldliness and set at naught the tinsel trinkets of nobility. 
In later life he had this same otherworldliness, and so great 
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was his passion for lowliness, he flew away from all ecclesi- 
astical promotion, however laudable it might be. But there 
was one thing he wanted, one thing he was ever hungering 
for. He had inherited this yearning from his heavenly 
patron, St. Thomas, the Apostle. He sought possession of 
his Lord and his God: “Only Thyself, O Lord!” was his al- 
most childlike ambition. No creature, spiritual or ma- 
terial, could satisfy him but only the Creator. “Only Thy- 
self, my Lord, and my God!” 

Thomas Aquinas has reared a great monument, a mar- 
velous cathedral of learning, wherein we find all that is 
holy and true, human and Divine. Behold it in all its colos- 
sal grandeur and marvelous architecture, walls of massive 
stone resting upon the rock of Peter, its spires pointing 
heavenward, for on each page and paragraph are embla- 
zoned the words Sursum Corda, “Hearts aloft!” We have 
stood in the great open square of Milan and with bated 
breath gazed at the Duomo. One hundred and thirty-five 
pinnacles ascend skywards, adorning the great roof and 
endless buttresses; all about are statues, more than two 
thousand on the exterior, and within nearly four thousand 
are canopied in the walls and huge columns. It would take 
a lifetime to master its grandeur. So, too, is the monu- 
mental work of St. Thomas Aquinas. It is gigantic, over- 
whelming, bewildering, indescribable. Post Summan 
Thome nihil restat nisi lumen glorie. 

He was like the medieval builders of old, they preferred 
to remain unknown and to let the great structure stand as 
the sole memorial of their hard labor and marvelous skill. 
It is perfectly clear from the records that have been left 
that St. Thomas would have preferred to remain unknown 
and to have been considered as nothing. One of his bright- 
est traits of character is his extraordinary humility. But 
God hath exalted His humble ones, and he, who wished to be 
last, has been made first. Of him we may say, especially 
when we consider that he died at the early age of forty-nine, 
that, “being made perfect in a short space, he fulfilled a long 
time; for his soul pleased God; therefore He has hastened 
to bring him out of the midst ‘of iniquities.” 

The ruling passion is strong in death. Obedient as ever 
to the voice of authority, he was making his way to the 
Second Council of Lyons towards the end of January, 1274. 
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Serious illness seized him as he was traveling in the diocese 
of Terracina, not far from the Benedictine Monastery of 
Fossa Nuova. From the great Order of St. Benedict, the 
Angel of the Schools had received his earliest lessons in 
Christian perfection; he had a beloved sister a Benedictine 
nun; and one of his uncles had been an Abbot. He had al- 
ways high regard for the Holy Rule of the sons and daugh- 
ters of St. Benedict; he had known and valued the peace- 
ful and prayerful calm of their Abbeys. It was God’s will 
that during his last illness he should again seek shelter 
within their silent cloisters. To the monastery he was 
carried, and it was his greatest joy to accept this invitation: 
“This is my rest forever and ever; here will I dwell, for I 
have chosen it.” 

When the Abbot brought him viaticum and was about 
to give him Holy Communion, St. Thomas, the Angel of the 
Schools, taught his final lesson and recited his great profes- 
sion of faith: “I receive Thee, the price of my soul’s re- 
demption, for love of Whom I have studied, I have watched, 
and I have labored! Thee have I preached, Thee have I 
taught, against Thee never have I breathed a word, neither 
am I wedded to my own opinion. If I have held aught which 
is untrue regardinz this Blessed Sacrament, I subject it to 
the judgment of the Holy Roman Church, in whose obedi- 
ence I now pass out of life.” 

But Thomas Aquinas is not dead. The Angel of the 
Schools still is our guardian, as he was in Paris, in Rome, 
Bologna and Pisa. 

At no time has he been more revered in our Catholic 
Schools than at present, and at no time has there been 
greater need of him in combatting the atheistic anarchy 
of our non-Catholic schools. The intellectual, educational 
world needs an Angel Guardian. 

In the litany of praise given St. Thomas Aquinas, it 
may seem foolhardy to select one title above the others. 
There is one, however, which I feel appeals by preference 
to our gathering this afternoon: it is the Angel Guardian 
of the Schools, the Doctor Angelical. It would seem this 
particular appellation sums up his learning and his virtue, 
his works and his life, his greatness and his lowliness. The 
angelical nature is far, far above us, and is most like to 
God, and yet the angel’s being is one essentially devoted for 
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God—for an angel is a messenger, he is a voice, he is satis- 
fied to speak his message and be forgotten like the words 
that vibrate on the air, give their message and fade away. 

Such was the lifelong desire of Thomas Aquinas. He 
was the angel of God, a messenger with a Divine message, 
one sent by the Holy Spirit to carry an all-embracing com- 
munication, the herald of the Word Divine. The sparkling 
purity of his entire life from the dawn of reason till the sun- 
set of death made him most like the bodiless spirits—the 
Angel of the Schools. We cannot but feel that in passing 
from this sinful world to the abode that knows no sin he 
was freed from nature’s struggle. He had lived among the 
angels in body and soul, and his entrance into heaven was to 
meet those with whom he had ever been most familiar. O 
Angel of the Schools, pray for us that we too may be made . 
worthy of the promises of Christ. 


Father Damien 
Peter M. Dunng, S.J. 


A radio address delivered over KYA, San Francisco, on 
February 12, 1936. 


7“ REATER love than this no man hath than to lay 

down his life for his friend.” Thus spoke twenty 
centuries ago that great leader, Jesus Christ, and when He 
uttered the words, He had in mind men of the stamp of 
Father Damien. 

Exactly forty-six years ago to the month, a man who 
achieved immortality through his golden pen made a 
prophecy about a man who achieved immortality through 
his heroic virtue. Writing from Sydney, Australia, Febru- 
ary 25, 1890, Robert Louis Stevenson said in a famous letter 
of defense and praise, that one day the cause of Joseph de 
Veuster (Father Damien) would come up before the eccle- 
siastical authorities of Rome looking towards canonization. 
The transfer during these days of the mortal remains of 
the leper priest of Molokai from the Hawaiian Islands to 
his native place in Belgium, marks the first step in a long 
chain of events that may lead to Damien’s being proclaimed 
asaint. Stevenson allowed a hundred years for this develop- 
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ment; it is not yet fifty since the prophecy was made; it 
looks as if time were working more speedily than the genial 
Scot divined. 

Ever since his death, April 15, 1889, the body of Father 
Damien has reposed in the soil of Molokai in the settlement 
of Kalawao. The grave until a few days ago was distin- 
guished by a monument of carved stone surmounted by a 
prayer-book cross. Sixteen days ago, on January 27th, the 
body, in good state of preservation, was taken up in the 
presence of a delegation of civic and religious dignitaries 
who had flown to the island of Molokai in ten airplanes 
from Honolulu. A hundred lepers, kin to those for whom 
the padre died, lifted up their voices in song while the body 
was being lifted from its grave. They intoned the hymn 
“Ke Ola,” which means “Jesus is the Life.” After the sol- 
emn rite of the Mass, while the casket was being carried to 
the plane to be borne to Honolulu, the lepers sang their 
good-bye song, “Aloha Oe.” The friend of their race and 
the martyr to their cause was departing from their island 
forever. 

Arrived in Honolulu, the remains were taken to the 
Catholic mission where they reposed in state until Feb- 
ruary 3rd, when they were put aboard the United States 
transport Republic to be carried reverently to San Fran- 
cisco. The generous spirit of the City of San Francis knew 
how to receive and do honor to the mortal remains of one 
whose soul burned with the same fire of the gentle Saint of 
Assisi. The transport Republic drew up to the United States 
docks of Fort Mason in San Francisco last Monday, Febru- 
ary 10th, where, through courtesy of the military and civic 
authorities, the body of Father Damien was received with 
public honors and carried in solemn procession up Van Ness 
Avenue to St. Mary’s Cathedral. Many nations were repre- 
sented at this gathering to do honor to a man who belongs 
to all the world. The padre’s own countrymen, headed by 
the acting Consul-General, Fernand Seynaeve, were happy 
to do him honor, while Church and State, led by Arch- 
bishop John J. Mitty, of San Francisco, and by Major 
General Paul B. Malone, followed by a long train of ci- 
vilians and clergy, united to honor the apostle. 

During these days, therefore, the body of Father Damien 
reposes in state among the solemn aisles of the cathedral, 
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guarded by soldiers and marines of the United States, while 
a constant stream of visitors enters the holy precincts to 
gaze upon the casket and to offer a prayer that one so noble 
might be an inspiration and a help to themselves. Humanity 
honors and regrets humanity’s benefactor. Had Robert 
Louis Stevenson enjoyed a more complete vision of the fu- 
ture, he would have been pleased to know, when he wrote 
his open letter, that his hero would thus be honored by the 
City by the Golden Gate that still carries the gracious 
memory of his own sojourn in the town. The spirits of the 
poet and the priest, the writer and the saint, blend some- 
what these days in the soul of San Francisco. 

Tomorrow the children of the city will gather at the 
cathedral to honor Father Damien in assisting at a solemn 
Mass; Friday, day of departure, the services will be sol- 
emnly pontifical. Friday afternoon the transport Republic 
will again slip through the Golden Gate to carry the body 
to Panama, where the Belgian training ship Mercator will 
bear it through the Canal and across the Atlantic to the 
Father’s native country. At the university city of Louvain, 
a shrine is now being prepared in the chapel of St. Joseph. 
Here, fronted by a plaza and at the opening of a quaint and 
curving street, the body will lie in rest as permanent as the 
vicissitudes of a changing world may allow. The comely 
Louvain chapel will be a shrine of veneration and encour- 
agement and spiritual upliftment for all the world and may 
some day enjoy the honor of enfolding within its heart the 
mortal remains of one who has been canonized a saint by 
the ancient Mother Church of Christianity. 

Who is this man now being honored on the western 
fringe of European civilization? Joseph de Veuster, our Fa- 
ther Damien, was born in the village of Tremeloo, near Lou- 
vain, January 3, 1840. His father was a small farmer, but 
looking high for his son, he sent him for his education to the 
college of Braine-le-Compte to prepare for a professional 
career. But when the lad was eighteen he hearkened to a 
call which came, inviting him to something higher. As the 
result of a mission given by the Redemptorist Fathers in 
1858, young de Veuster decided to enter the religious life, 
which he did that same year by applying to and being re- 
ceived by a religious society or Congregation called the 
Fathers of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary. His incli- 
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nations were then already in evidence, for this society is 
devoted chiefly to the foreign missions. In January, 1860, 
the young man took the three vows or solemn promises of 
religion which dedicated him entirely and unreservedly to 
the service of God and his neighbor. At this time, as is cus- 
tomary with religious societies, he changed his name and 
has been known ever since as Damien. After his ordination 
to the priesthood in 1864, he was called and spoken of as 
Father Damien. 

When the crowning events of ordination took place in the 
young man’s life (he was only twenty-four) he was already 
in Hawaii, for the society to which he belonged had long 
labored in the mission there and one of their number is at 
the present time the Vicar Apostolic of the islands. Arriv- 
ing in March, 1864, Damien was ordained priest the fol- 
lowing May in Honolulu. 

Father Damien was now ready for his life work. A pho- 
tograph taken at this time shows him to have been a fine 
looking and vigorous young man, and for the strenuous 
labors ahead of him he could command the services of a 
robust constitution. He worked both in Hawaii and in 
Molokai among the native population, instructing them in 
the Christian faith and receiving them, through baptism, 
into the Catholic Church. He renewed on the islands the 
vigorous activities of the frontier missionary of every cen- 
tury of the Church’s history, and reminds us during these 
earlier days of our own Kino, or Serra, for he was not 
averse to the most menial of occupations, and many a chapel 
that today dots either Hawaii or Molokai he constructed 
with the labor of his own hands. 

It was on this latter island that he achieved his lasting 
fame and came to the full fruitage of his sanctity. On this 
narrow strip of land, called Molokai, the sharp shoulders 
of which drop into the sea, were segregated the lepers of 
the whole Hawaiian group. Six hundred of them were here 
when Father Damien first came among them. With his 
heart of an apostle, he petitioned his superiors that he might 
make his permanent residence among these stricken crea- 
tures. The request was granted by his bishop and in 1873 
he came to live permanently in the colony. From hence- 
forth he would be for the lepers their father and mother, 
their nurse and their spiritual redeemer. 
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These victims of the white disease were in sorry plight 
when the padre came to them. The Hawaiian government, 
headed at that time by King Lunalilo and then by King 
Kalakaua, was indeed able and willing to supply the un- 
fortunates with food and clothing, but it could not supply 
doctors or nurses or even send medicines for alleviation 
of the misery. Organization for their relief was going to be 
the work of Father Damien. From the beginning the padre 
spared himself not at all. He helped the stricken natives 
build their huts and cottages. He cleansed their rooms, 
he washed their sores, he administered what medicines he 
was able to procure. Nav. he even made their coffins and 
dug their graves. In all of this he was but continuing the 
centuries’ old tradition of missionary service and devotion. 
To the lepers of Molokai he became what St. Peter Claver 
was two centuries before to the Negro slaves of Cartageno 
in South America. 

But Father Damien did more. He wrote letters far and 
wide and stirred up public opinion. He organized for re- 


‘forms that through the common interest of civilized na- 


tions the lives of these unhappy people might be slightly 
sweetened by what amenities civilization could bring. But 
progress was slow and he spent years alone isolated with 
his people. Later on, two priests and two lay brothers of his 
own congregation came to aid him. By that time a sort of 
ramshackle sanatorium had been built for the worst victims 
and the best that could be said of it was that it was almost 
clean. 

For twelve years the missionary labored thus among 
wrecked and broken humanity. And then—one day—he 
saw upon his own body the mark of the dread disease. 
Leprosy had touched him with her ulcerous finger. Did he 
then experience the first sickening shock of horror and of 
fear? Or did he, saintlike, lift his spirit to God in an act 
of generous abandon, glad to bear upon himself a mark of 
his crucified Saviour for whose love he had taken this hor- 
rid thing upon him? Whether it was the one or the other, 
his heroism failed him not, for he continued on until the 
foul sickness had eaten him to the core; had touched the 
very centers of his life. From 1885 when he first became a 
leper he labored on in his sweet offices of grace for another 
four years. Then he became strangled and helpless in the 
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gripping arms of the disease. At the end of March, 1889, 
he was helpless; by the middle of April he was dead. 

The body of Damien now reposes in state in San Fran- 
cisco and San Franciscans bow in respect and veneration. 
Soon this body will rest upon its native sod, shielded by the 
fabric of a comely chapel and framed in the sweetness of 
a religious shrine. From that day on, Louvain and all of 
Belgium will do this body reverence and honor. Not only 
Louvain and Belgium, but all of Europe will be happy in 
the possession of this treasure that shall be guarded upon 
its northern border. The tomb of Father Damien in the 
chapel of St. Joseph in Louvain will be a place of pil- 
grimage for all the world and a spot of holy memory for 
the race of men. And always will it be San Francisco’s 
pride and happiness to have given honor and reverent shelter 
to such a hero of the race. 


Labels That Mislead 


Doucitas WoopRUFF 


An article reprinted from the Catholic Times (London), in the 
issue of March 6, 1936. 





T is a-constant handicap for Catholics in discussion that 
the main headings of history have been established in an 
anti-Catholic tradition. The terms Dark and Middle Ages, 
Renaissance, Reformation, Counter-Reformation, the En- 
lightenment, even the Industrial Revolution, these period 
headings fit naturally into a picture of the past that is part 
of the liberal and un-Catholic air we breathe. 

The Reformation is the most aggressive of such terms, 
for it is made to suggest that the wholesale repudiation of 
certain essential Catholic doctrines in the sixteenth century 
was a simple moral process, and that the Catholic Reform 
was an answer to the Protestant Reform. 

The historical truth is that, in the face of a growing 
worldliness both inside and outside the Church, there was a 
strong feeling for reform. Some of the early heretics were 
filled with this feeling, but the first heretical generation was 
primarily concerned with the repudiation of religious au- 
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thority. Luther does not represent a tightening of standards 
of conduct but a relaxation. It is with the next generation, 
with Calvin and the rise of the English Puritans that there 
enters European history the Protestantism of severity and 
discipline, and it came chiefly in reaction, not to worldly 
churchmen but to worldly laymen, not to Wolsey but to 
the triumphant irreligion that grew up behind the Lutheran 
teaching that good works were vain for salvation. 

The great Nonconformist, Richard Baxter, of Kidder- 
minster, in his Treatise on the Divine Appointment of the 
Lord’s Day, describes the singing and dancing and sports 
which still in the reign of James I continued as the English 
Sunday tradition. Even Calvin had allowed Sunday games 
and Baxter excused him by saying that at that time every- 
one was so newly come out of Popery, with its endless holy 
days, that it was pardonable if he failed to realize how 
strictly Sunday ought to be spent. The England of Eliza- 
beth prepared for the Puritans, for it was an England in 
which the abbeys and chantries and shrines had all been 
swept away, and the holy days with them, and the later 
characteristic features of English Protestantism, which we 
owe to the seventeenth century, while they can be discerned 
in embryo, had not yet come to birth. 

Now the word Reformation obscures the historical fact 
that a general loosening of religious standards preceded the 
tightening up which came as a counter-movement. It sug- 
gests, on the contrary, a people setting their religious life 
in order by the rule of Scripture, not a process of growing 
irreligion by which a worldliness, one of whose manifesta- 
tions was the prevalence of mechanical and mercenary ob- 
servance in the Church, touched high watermark with the 
complete enthronement of the temporal order as dominant 
over the spiritual. The English are a profoundly religious 
people, to a point short of mysticism, and the growth of the 
sects, from the end of Elizabeth’s reign onwards, was the 
assertion of religion by people now deprived of their old faith, 
mainly in the interests of the new State and seeking patheti- 
cally to recover a spiritual order for themselves. 

What is called the Counter-Reformation was the slow 
fruition of a demand for reform in the Church to which, 
since the beginning of the sixteenth century, more and more 
men of the caliber of Colet and More had been joining their 
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voices. There were appalling delays in summoning a general 
Council and when it did meet at Trent in 1545, much irre- 
parable damage in Germany and England had already 
been done. But the rise of German Protestantism, al- 
though it influenced the shape of the Council’s deliberations, 
was not the cause of the Council any more than St. Ignatius 
founded the Society of Jesus at the same time on purpose 
to combat heresy. The Jesuits, like the early Theatines of 
1524, were a proof of spiritual vitality inside the Church 
and St. Ignatius began, as befitted a Spaniard, by thinking 
of Jerusalem and the triumphant Turks as the milieu in 
which his order might best seek that sanctification of its 
members which was its main purpose. 

The two words Reformation and Counter-Reformation 
give a picture of Protestants emerging, Bibles in hands, and 
then of scared Catholics hastily putting their houses into 
better order and founding orders to combat heresy. 

But the terms Middle Ages and Dark Ages serve the 
purposes of the Church’s enemies even better. They date 
from the seventeenth century. “Middle Ages” means ages 
dividing us civilized people from the earlier civilization of 
Rome. “Dark” means the time when all the special inter- 
ests of the later Renaissance were wholly unknown. 

Literary men have this advantage, that they can fix 
names which endure upon their opponents. The words 
“Middle Ages” obscured the fact that there had ever been 
a distinctively Christian and Catholic civilization. It drove 
out the more descriptive term. “Christendom.” The obvious 
historical unit for description or narrative, the twelve hun- 
dred years between the official acceptance of the Catholic 
Faith as the faith of the Roman Emperors and the Roman 
Empire and the triumph in the sixteenth century of intense 
nationalism over the idea of Christendom, was ignored be- 
cause the learned were in general anxious to forget about 
the majestic origins of Roman Catholicism. 

This anxiety was not all anti-Papal; it was in great part 
a desire to concentrate on the survivals of the literatures 
of Greece and Rome, literatures attractive in themselves 
but most attractive for the calm peace they offered. Their 
gods made no claim on allegiance and the ancient works 
were a refuge from the battlegrounds of conscience. Men 
who saw nothing good in the civilization of the Middle Ages 
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saw less in the earlier centuries and called them Dark be- 
cause of their unliterary character. The Dark Ages suf- 
fered from the bloody domination of violent men, and in 
particular from the horrors of the Northmen who wiped 
out in the ninth century so much of the civilization that 
they found. No one who reads in the pages of Bede the 
story of the converted English, making of seventh century 
England an island of Saints, can feel that the adjective 
“Dark” is anything but the rhetoric of irreligious scholars. 

The centuries between the fifth and the eleventh were 
not dubbed Dark because we lack information about them, 
but because of their beliefs. It was the uncritical hagiology, 
the sustained cultivation of moods of devotion which were 
unintelligible and repellant to the seventeenth and still 
more to the eighteenth centuries, which fixed the adjec- 
tive. It is a question-begging one, that assumes the falsity 
of the reasoning of Alcuin and Charlemagne and Alfred, 
that learning and literature are nothing in themselves save 
as they help men to know the only matters that are their 
real concern. If an age or a man is properly to be called 
Dark, it must be when he is ignorant of the end for which 
he was made, and the scholars who made an idol of scholar- 
ship are the dilettantes and virtuosos of every age whose 
minds lack real illumination. 

We ought to recognize that there are presuppositions 
behind the historical terms which we have to use if we are 
to be understood, and that those presuppositions are hostile 
ones. The word Renaissance is an abbreviation from the 
French Renaissance de lettres; it only came to England a 
hundred years ago, but in the Victorian mind, shorn of its 
limitation to letters it took root as a convenient description 
of a whole new mood and so of a general new birth. The 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, so largely a time of failure 
and delay, are now obscured by the need for fitting their 
varied history to the pattern of a rebirth. 

The word suits some interpretations and makes others 
look unfamiliar and, at first hearing, plainly wrong. Just 
in proportion as such words have established themselves do 
we need to look with care at their passports, for historical 
writing is of its nature not a dispassionate thing, and the 
historian no less than the statesman knows what power is 
in words and how much it matters what things are called. 
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The reader who will close his eyes and imagine a his- 
tory book in which none of these familiar words were used 
will see at once how strongly they color our view of the 
past. We must often observe these conventional names, 
but let us always remember them for what they are. 


Modern Progress and the Ages of 
Faith 


Most Rev. J. Dunic, D.D. 
Archbishop of Brisbane, Australia 


A sermon delivered at the blessing of St. Ambrose School. Text 
taken from the Catholic Leader (Brisbane), February 13, 1936. 


IS twentieth century of ours is drunk with the pride 

of success. But with all its diffusion of knowledge, 
with all its revolutionary progress in transport, its building 
of giant ships, its airways, electrified railways and auto- 
mobiles, its marvelous lighting schemes, its colossal build- 
ings and other things that give it distinction, in things that 
really matter to the human race it has failed to eclipse what 
we may Call the ages of Faith. 

Our age has seen science placed on a higher pedestal 
than ever before. With many today, admiration for science 
has taken the place of worship of Almighty God, but if we 
closely examine the achievements of our time, even in science, 
we shall find that as far as real human progress is concerned 
they do not compare with the achievements in past ages. 
Those who use the scientific discoveries of our time as a 
weapon against religion frequently disclose their own igno- 
rance by assuming first that the Church is no friend of 
science, and secondly that in scientific research this age 
has more to its credit than any of its predecessors. Both 
these assumptions are false. 

The Catholic Church always and everywhere promoted 
the study of science, and her saints and scholars of every 
age have laid the human race under tribute by their splen- 
did achievements in the fields of scientific research. Who 
more than they have enriched the sciences of medicine, 
chemistry, astronomy, geography, mathematics, botany, 
geology and physiology? Every one of these sciences is con- 
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nected with their names, and their discoveries have done 
much more to benefit the human race than all the material 
progress of our time. 


CATHOLICISM AND SCIENCE 


Even today the Church is showing her marvelous fer- 
tility in these matters. We glory in the fact not only that 
Fabre and Pasteur lived and died fervent Christian men, 
an honor to their Catholic faith, but that Rontgen, Ampere, 
and Marconi have professed the same faith. The greatest 
blot on our time has been caused by international strife, 
and the part that science has had in international strife 
makes a sad and dark page in history. 

The barbarians carried on war with the strength and 
ferocious courage of their manpower; civilized nations to- 
day carry it on with death-dealing products of science that 
far outclass in their horrible, cruel and devastating effects 
anything ever conceived by the most savage barbarians. 

Men who want to cast off the yoke of God and His 
Commandments grasp at science, even though they be not 
scientific themselves, for they profess to see in it something 
that absolves them from acknowledging and worshiping 
their Creator. Your so-called modern scientist, who asso- 
ciates atheism, or any other form of religious unbelief, with 
this knowledge, is a confirmed bigot. 

He is a one-way thinker and a one-way reader; he will 
deny the authenticity of the Bible without being able to 
quote a line of it. He will reject the Gospels without ever 
having examined their authenticity, and frown on religion 
without ever reflecting that on the foundations of faith in 
God rest the civilization and security which he enjoys. He 
will take for granted the assertions of an evolutionist like 
Sir Arthur Keith, a scoffer like Bernard Shaw, or a “know- 
all” like H. G. Wells, or any other “Alice-in-Wonderland” 
mind, rather than the teachings of Christ. 


BLAMING THE CHURCH 


He is prepared to attribute wars, misunderstandings, re- 
tarded progress and every other evil to religion, forgetting 
that it is many a day since the Church has had any voice in 
war-making, and that one of her most serious occupations 
has always been the preserving of peace. He blames the 
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Church for the conditions for which she is not at all re 
sponsible, such as the prevalence of ignorance in certain 
places, the lot of the worker and the poor, and other ils 
that affect humanity. He forgets that the Church has been 
persecuted in practically every country in the world, and 
that it is mainly those who rejected her moral code that are 
responsible for the chaotic state of society today. 

They were going to bring in the millenium, and they 
brought war, devastation, hatred, famine and misery. If 
there was any country in the world in which the scientists 
and the apostles of the new morality had an open field, it 
was in America. Well, look at America today, that country 
of unparalleled wealth, with millions of unemployed stalking 
hungry through its streets and crowding its relief depots ask- 
ing for a crust. This new morality has begotten and fos- 
tered divorce, until even in Australia our divorce courts are 
so congested that the existing judges have no hope of keep- 
ing pace with the number of cases listed to go before them. 
It has begotten birth control and the frightful contraceptive 
evil that has now extended to the young, and is even sap- 
ping the moral fiber of school children, leaving them with a 
future which no decent man or woman can contemplate 
without horror. 

THE ONLy Basis 


The only rational basis for human society is religion. 
Without it there can be no real morality. You may have 
a kind of order or observance of law enforced by parlia- 
ments and police, but that is a poor substitute for the Ten 
Commandments. Where there is not morality and the ob- 
servance of God’s Commandments the only alternative is 
brute force, and a nation that rests on force for the preserva- 
tion and happiness of its citizens cannot long continue to 
exist. We build our Catholic schools not only because we 
desire to keep the children for Christ, but because we desire 
to give them the proper conception of their duties as citizens. 

There is nothing more fundamental to the well-being 
and stability of a nation than faith and trust in God and 
respect for His law. We maintain that the only way in 
which such faith and trust and respect can be fostered is 
by the religious education of the young, and we maintain 
that to neglect such education would be to inflict a grievous 
wrong on the children and on the nation alike. 
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